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A HIGH-SCHOOL COURSE IN DRAMA 1 



ALLAN ABBOTT 
Horace Mann High School, Teachers College, New York 



A year ago, Professor George P. Baker of Harvard gave, 
before the New York State Teachers Association in Albany, a 
most inspiring address on the educational importance of the drama. 
Many of us who heard him felt the lack of connection between our 
teaching and the actual conditions of the theater, and have asked 
ourselves what could be done about it. The experimental course 
outlined below is an attempt on the part of the Horace Mann 
School, New York, to answer that question. 

In offering to students in the middle high-school years a course 
in the drama running through half a winter, we have several objects 
in view. The first is to take one of a series of steps away from 
the usual disintegrated course in literature, in which Scott and 
Shakespeare, Macaulay and Milton, elbow each other with no 
special reason other than that they are thought to "go well" in 
a particular year; and a new book, taken up merely for variety, 
loses whatever momentum of interest might be carried over from 
the one before. A second and more important purpose is to con- 
centrate on a given literary form long enough to bring out the 
essential values of that form, and thus to give training in the read- 
ing of the several forms from their own point of view. Marmion, 
Silas Marner, and Julius Caesar, for example, should not be so 
similarly taught that boys, as they not infrequently do, call them 
all alike "novels." There is an approach, a manner of reading, 
proper to the novel, the poem, the play, which can best be learned 
by reading each in a group with others of the kind. Plays can 
never be intelligently read without training in the difficult art of 
visualizing them as drama — not the thing told, but the thing 
acted. Finally, the course aims to approach Shakespeare and 

1 Prepared for the second annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, Chicago, November 29, 1912. 
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other classic playwrights through what is the most vital thing in 
the life of many young people today — the stage; and to guide 
the pupils' theater-going and form their taste in modern plays by 
comparison with those that have become classic. 

For the subject-matter of such a course there are no academic 
traditions — happily, perhaps. We have all taught Shakespeare, 
but usually "annotated" Shakespeare, not stage Shakespeare. 
We have perhaps dipped into Goldsmith or Sheridan. Beyond 
these, the countless series of school classics offer us nothing; we 
must turn to library editions, to such acting copies as are printed 
by firms like French in New York or Baker in Boston, and above 
all, to plays actually on the stage. But it is clear that plays must 
be read sufficient in number and variety to give representation 
to the various kinds of plays ordinarily produced; so we have 
grouped them as history plays, tragedies, romantic comedies, 
comedies of manners, farces, plays of symbolism or of fantasy, 
dramatic monologs; and have attempted to cover each group, 
either in class work or by supplementary reading. 

As to method, since the fundamental idea of the course is 
drama as the thing acted, all discussion of plot, all analysis of 
character, all notice of the beauty of imagery or phrasing must 
relate, not to how they read, but to how they act. Pupils are 
urged to see, as far as may be, the plays studied; in fact, these 
plays are in large measure selected to follow the New York theat- 
rical season. But even plays not on the stage are read as if for 
production; and the supplementary reading is often tested by 
the giving of scenes, informally, before the class. 

The opening assigned lesson of the course was: "Tell us, in 
a three-minute talk, what the theater has meant to you heretofore." 
The resulting discussion covered pretty nearly everything, from 
the Hippodrome to Hamlet; and developed, among other things, 
the fundamental distinction between spectacle and drama. This 
was further developed in the first play studied, King Henry V. 
The class noted Shakespeare's own admission of the difficulties 
of staging a war play (first Prologue), and were interested in his 
various devices for meeting them. Happily, Mr. Waller's very 
able production was playing at the time, and we were able to 
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see the effect on the stage of the "chorus," the comedy relief, 
the big climaxes, etc. A visit to the Columbia University dramatic 
museum, where there is a model of the Godfrey reconstruction of 
the Fortune Theater, brought out the greater adaptability of the 
Elizabethan stage to plays of this sort. 

Julius Caesar followed, an example of Shakespeare's advance 
in stagecraft not only in the change from chronicle play to tragedy, 
but in dramatic technique, for the class readily saw the difference 
between exposition in action, as in the mob scene, and in talk, 
as in the scene of the two bishops. Here also we were fortunate 
in being able to see Mr. Faversham's production, which the class, 
though they learned much from it, criticized more severely than 
did the newspapers on the score of departures from the text, 
especially the omission of Antony's characterizing scene at the 
beginning of Act IV. 

Other plays studied, or to be studied, this winter are Cyrano de 
Bergerac (the Stokes edition, with half-tones of Coquelin's pro- 
duction), The Merchant of Venice, She Stoops to Conquer, or The 
Rivals (both being played by Miss Annie Russell's Old English 
Comedy Company), Peter Pan (to be given in New York in 
January), and a modern comedy, by either Pinero or Fitch. These 
will be differently handled by the five teachers who are working 
out the course, but always as stage-plays — plays to be acted. 

In addition to these plays for class study, pupils do a good 
deal of play-reading and theater-going. They are urged to know, 
if possible, by one means or the other, a play a week. A list is 
posted of about a hundred plays, and some related material, to 
be found partly in the school library, partly in the public library, 
partly — and this is an intentional lure for those who have spending 
money — only in the bookstores. The plays listed range all the 
way from the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, or Browning's Balaustion's 
Adventure, to Beatrice Herford's Monologs or Field's Modjesky 
in Kameel. The list also includes a few standard reference books, 
as Miss Woodbridge's Technique of the Drama, Matthews' Study 
of the Drama, Archer's Playmaking, Winter's Shakespeare on the 
Stage. Weekly lists are also posted of plays worth seeing; not 
only the classics, but Little Women, and Snow White, Bunty, 
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A Scrape o' the Pen, Milestones, and Fanny's First Play. This 
aspect of the course has proved so valuable that it has suggested 
the possibility of a school drama league to issue descriptive bul- 
letins of contemporary plays suitable for the high-school age. 

Each division of the class has been fertile in devices for improv- 
ing the work. One section keeps a dramatic scrapbook, pasting 
in each week theater programs, pictures, and reviews, a dozen 
papers being regularly clipped. Another section watches the 
billboards and advertisements, with a view to seeing any possible 
connection between advertising space and press notices. 

Theater parties, open to the whole school, have been organized; 
at first directly under the drama course, but later in the hands 
of the Dramatic Society; among the plays seen by parties of from 
thirty to a hundred pupils are Henry V, Romeo and Juliet, Much 
Ado about Nothing, Julius Caesar, She Stoops to Conquer, The 
Rivals, and arrangements are now under way for Peter Pan, Snow 
White, and Little Women. Through this plan pupils are made less 
content to go merely to "the matinee," without knowing whether 
it is to be A Doll's House or Oh! Oh! Delphine! 

Class work consists of recitations on the play studied, reports 
on plays seen or read, and writing. 

Regular recitations consist of the reading of scenes, the recita- 
tion of assigned parts, the discussion of problems of character 
interpretation, construction, staging, and the like. The work 
is covered more rapidly than is customary in high-school English 
classes, so as at least to suggest the rapid movement of the acted 
play. The course ignores all questions of biography, sources and 
analogs, disputed readings, minutiae of verbal interpretation, 
and subtleties of higher criticism, and sticks to the question of 
what would be obvious in any good presentation; what, in other 
words, did the dramatist mean to "get over." In one division the 
teacher accepts nothing but intelligent oral rendering as proof of 
successful study of the text. 

Reports on supplementary work are of two kinds : those written 
on library-cards, and those given orally before the class. The 
library cards — one a week from each pupil — afford room only 
for what the pupil finds most significant in the play read or seen. 
Here are a few typical comments: 
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Julius Caesar: The play on the whole was good. Antony's speech was 
good and so was the crowd. I got the impression of Faversham trying to 
make himself too much the hero by leaving out the facts that show Antony's 
true character. 

The Little Minister: Pretty Scotch play. It was a real delight to see the 
kirk and the sober Sunday people coming to it. And the French maid was 
so cute. One could not help liking her darling expressions, with her accent. 
Disguising the lady as a gipsy was a good touch for the stage. 

MacKaye's Jeanne d'Arc: 1, I liked this play for the charming charac- 
terization; 2, for the beautiful way it is written; 3, because the heroic and 
lovely character of Jeanne is so appealing; 4, the details were exquisite, i.e., the 
Fairy's Tree at Domremy; 5, as pure drama it was absorbing and easy to 
visualize ; altogether a beautiful play. 

Becket: It gave me an entirely new idea of Tennyson. I have read such 
things of his as Enoch Arden, Maude, Idylls of the King, and somehow I never 
thought of him as a dramatic writer, and Becket seems to me intensely dramatic. 

The Blue Bird: A fascinating fairy tale in which two children go in search 
of the Blue Bird which is supposed to bring happiness. It describes many 
things in a most wonderful way, personifying everything about one. Finally, 
after many adventures, they return home to find it there. 

Robin Hood: An exceedingly pretty opera. The music is lovely. The 
story of the opera is the story of Robin Hood and Maid Marian, Allan-a-Dale 
and Annabel. The Sheriff of Nottingham was especially well acted and 
very funny, but the thing that makes the opera is the music, which is often 
beautiful. 

Milestones: Very good show. The details were carried out as well as 
the main points. It is a study of the clash between audacities of youth and 
the cautions of old age. 

Sophocles' Antigone: A very interesting play because it is so different. 
There are some interesting character studies, especially those of Antigone and 
her uncle. 

L'Aiglon: A splendid drama. After reading the book I would like to see 
it acted by a good cast (for the part of the Duke particularly could be made 
ridiculous with poor acting). The theme of the play is very touching, but 
not in any way overdone. It is remarkable that the play can hold one's interest 
as from the very beginning one knows the young Duke must fail. 

Reports before the class may take any form the pupil thinks 
adequate to convey to the class the dramatic quality of the thing 
reported on. One pupil tells about the quaintness and charm of 
Milestones, and its implied moral; another discusses why The 
New Sin should, or should not, have been withdrawn; another 
reads aloud some of the finest passages in the Prometheus Bound 
of Aeschylus; another, who has been in Greece, shows and explains 
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pictures of ancient amphitheaters; a group of four gives a read- 
ing of Conan Doyle's Waterloo. 

The writing of themes, too, follows the dramatic interest. 
Our problem here is simplified by the exclusion, for the present, of 
pupils who need much elementary drill; all write tolerably well. 
Typical theme subjects are: "Difficulties of Writing a War Play"; 
"Dramatic Importance of the Mob in Julius Caesar"; an original 
monolog (after Miss Herford) : scenario for a one-act play — and if 
any of these promise well, the play itself, to be acted, eventually, 
by the class. Three plays were written and very informally acted 
last year. 

The whole scheme, as sketched in the foregoing pages, is frankly 
experimental, changing from month to month, and altered in 
many respects by each of the five teachers trying it. It is put 
forward now in the hope of leading to further experiment elsewhere. 
Naturally the results are not of a kind to lend themselves to the 
statistical measurement now in vogue. The most definite measure 
of success so far is that in the school theater parties the demand 
for seats is fully twice to three times as great for plays studied 
in the course as for those not studied. The testimony of the 
teachers — some of whom were at first rather skeptical about 
devoting so long a time to one subject — is about like this: "well 
worth continuing next year"; "the livest thing in the English 
department"; "marked influence in improving the pupils' read- 
ing"; "the interest of one play carries over, and intensifies that 
in the next"; "the teacher gets a new interest himself, and the 
class catches it." 

This last seems to me rather suggestive. Such a course, free, 
as I have said, from the hampering traditions of the annotated 
text, the Regents' syllabus, the college requirements, touches 
both life and letters in a vital way; gives the teacher something 
to think about, to work for, to enjoy — "and the class catches 
it." The result ought to be to vitalize, for the pupils, the older 
plays, and to make the great power of the contemporary stage in 
their lives a power for good. 



